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History 


KrirBy HALt was begun in 1570 for Sir Humphrey Stafford of 
Blatherwick, enlarged after Sir Humphrey’s death in 1575 for Sir 
Christopher Hatton of Holdenby, and ‘modernised’ between 1638 and 
1640 by Inigo Jones for Christopher Hatton, afterwards Baron Hatton 
of Kirby. The Hattons owned the Hall until 1764, when it passed from 
Elizabeth Hatton to her nephew, Edward Finch-Hatton, whose descen- 
dants, the Earls of Winchilsea and Nottingham, have retained the 
estate to the present day. 


Stafford 

At the dissolution of the monasteries the manor of Kirby was held in 
part by Fineshade Priory and in part by the Brudenells of Deene. The 
Priory land was granted to John Lord Russell in 1541, but in the follow- 
ing year he obtained a licence to alienate the manor to Humphrey 
Stafford of Kirby. This Humphrey Stafford was the son and heir- 
apparent of Sir Humphrey Stafford of Blatherwick, who was descended 
from a branch of the family of the Earls of Stafford. There is no record 
that he built himself a house on his new estate, but the fact that he is 
styled ‘of Kirby’ in 1542, combined with certain structural indications 
(see p. 18), suggests that there was already a building on the site of the 
present Hall. In 1548 Humphrey died and was succeeded by his son, 
another Humphrey, who more than twenty years later in 1570 began 
the building of the present Hall. Until the publication of an article by 
Sir John Summerson in the Architectural Review (Nov. 1949) the 
design was confidently ascribed to John Thorpe, whose drawings are 
collected in a small folio volume in Sir John Soane’s Museum. The 
earliest dated plan is that of Kirby Hall, on which is written in Thorpe’s 
hand: 

Kerby whereof I layd 
the first stone Ao 1570 


Mr. Summerson’s researches proved that in 1570 John Thorpe was a 
child of seven. His father, Thomas Thorpe, was a Northamptonshire 
mason, and it was he who was probably employed as the builder, 
though not the designer, of the Hall. It is unlikely that the house was 
completed at Sir Humphrey’s death in 1575, but the cost must already 
have been considerable, and his representatives at once sold this and 
neighbouring property to Christopher Hatton of Holdenby, Captain 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Bodyguard, and afterwards Lord Chancellor.* 


* The original sale was to Hatton and William Saunders for £4,000. Hatton acquired 
the sole interest in Kirby in 1576, and in 1578 paid over the purchase money of £3,000 
to John Stafford. 
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Hatton 

Sir Christopher Hatton was born in 1540, and his rise to fortune was 
rapid. About the time that he purchased Kirby he started to build a 
vast new house at Holdenby, his birthplace, not many miles away, for 
the avowed purpose of being able there to entertain the Queen with 
fitting splendour. He exercised a lavish hospitality at Holdenby, 
although he used ‘not to come there once in two years,’ and he appears 
to have seen even less of Kirby. He was well known to be in favour with 
Queen Elizabeth, but there seems to be no written evidence for the 
belief that she ever visited Kirby. 

Sir Christopher Hatton died in 1591, heavily in debt to the Queen, 
and Kirby passed under settlement to his nephew, Sir William New- 
port, who took the name of Hatton. On Sir William’s death in 1597 it 
devolved on Sir Christopher Hatton, KB, a cousin and godson of the 
Chancellor. Holdenby was sold to the Crown, but Sir Christopher II 
transferred his godfather’s tradition of lavish hospitality to Kirby. Here 
he entertained the Queen, Anne of Denmark, in 1605; and King 
James stayed at Kirby during the summers of 1612, 1616 and 1619. 

In 1619 Christopher II died and Kirby passed to his son, Christopher 
Ill, a scholar and patron of learning, ‘a generall sercher of all antiquityes 
concerning the whole Kingdome, but cheiflye Northamptonshire his 
owne county,’ and a friend and frequent host of Sir William Dugdale. 
In 1620 he entertained King James again at Kirby, and in 1638-40 he 
‘modernised’ the house within and without, employing — according to 
the accepted tradition — Inigo Jones as his architect. There is no docu- 
mentary proof of this, as far as is known: the architectural detail of the 
inserted windows in the courtyard and of the gateway in the north 
wall of the forecourt is typical of Jones’s work, but certain decorative 
work was executed by Nicholas Stone, the King’s Master Mason. 

In 1643 Sir Christopher III was created Baron Hatton of Kirby and 
Controller of the King’s Household. Although he took the Royalist 
side in the Civil War his property escaped confiscation under the 
Commonwealth and his wife continued to live mainly at Kirby. In 
1646, when Oxford was surrendered, he went to Calais; and from 1648 
to 1656 he lived entirely abroad, taking his part in the domestic politics 
of the exiled court in Paris. Interesting sidelights are thrown on life at 
Kirby by some of the Finch-Hatton manuscripts, among which is a 
bill for Lady Hatton’s dresses in 1655-56. For eight new gowns she paid 
a total of £14 1s. 6d. 

John Evelyn, who met Hatton several times in France, visited Kirby 
in 1654. He called it a ‘very noble house,’ and commended the garden 
and the stables, but thought the ‘avenue ungraceful and the seat naked.’ 
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Porch on south side of the inner court 


During the latter part of the seventeenth century the gardens of 
Kirby were famous. Christopher III, although he left Paris in debt, 
spent money on their upkeep during his absence. Lists are extant of 
plants to be sent to Kirby from Whitehall and Newport House in 1659. 
In 1660 a long list of trees was sent by Mr Charles Hatton from Paris, 
with careful instructions for the planting of orange trees. 
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In 1660 Hatton was considering further improvements in the house. 
In 1662 he was made Governor of Guernsey, with reversion to his son 
Christopher IV, but he quarrelled with the jurates of the island and 
failed to pay the garrison, and in 1665 he was recalled and his son was 
put, for a time, in charge. He lived overlong for his fame, spending his 
last years in London amusing himself with heraldic researches and low 
company, ‘while his family lived in want at Kirby.’ But Lady Hatton 
usually had ‘in her closet . . . some good pie and plum cake which her 
neighbours, in compassion, sent her in; for the housekeeping was very 
mean and she had not the command of anything.’ 

Christopher III died at Kirby in July 1670 and was succeeded by his 
elder son, Christopher IV, ‘who, by an unparallelled prudence and 
application, repaired the shattered estate, set his brother (the incom- 
parable Charles Hatton) and his sisters at ease,’ and comforted the last 
years of his mother. His wife and daughters were at Kirby in September 
1670, though he had already returned to Guernsey as Governor. 

For the next ten years he stayed in the island, despite the loss of his 

wife and his mother, and his own narrow escape from death by the 
explosion of a powder magazine at Castle Cornet in December 1672. 
He married again in 1676 and returned to Kirby in 1680, to stay there 
until his death. exercising his governorship by deputy. He was created 
Viscount Hatton of Gretton in 1683, the warrant reciting that a 
warrant had been signed at St Germain-en-Laye in 1649 for conferring 
that rank on his father. He married a third time in 1685, and in 
September of that year much ‘new fine linin’ was purchased for the 
house, while in December was begun the laying out of the great west 
garden. 
”"A careful account has been preserved of the next twelve months’ 
work, recording a total expenditure on the garden of £'59 7s. 4d. The 
time of his residence was the golden age of Kirby. He collected unusual 
‘birds or beasts or pretty things brought home from foreign voyages . . . 
such things as are rare and may be picked up among the sea men... 
certaine Seedes and Plants growing in the Barbadoes . . .’ He made a 
‘wilderness’ of all kinds of English trees, and a ‘mount,’ and his 
brother Charles wrote to him that he ‘had made ye finest garden in 
England.’ He would hardly consent to leave the place, even in 1688, 
and in 1696 and 1704 the House of Lords ‘sent for’ him to explain his 
non-attendance. 

Christopher IV was succeeded in 1706 by his eldest surviving son, 
William Seton Hatton. The new viscount lived for preference in 
London, and by 1712 it could be said that Kirby ‘is, or lately was, of 
particular Note, for its gardens.’ William Hatton became involved in 
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lawsuits, sold some of his timber, and before 1729 had mortgaged 
Kirby for £10,000. 

He died in London, unmarried, in 1760; his brother and successor, 
Henry Charles Hatton, died at Richmond, also unmarried, two years 
later; and in 1764 Edward Finch-Hatton, the youngest son of their 
half-sister Ann, Countess of Winchilsea, succeeded his aunt Elizabeth 
Hatton as owner of Kirby. 


Finch-Hatton 


Edward Finch-Hatton inherited Eastwell Park in Kent in 1769, and 
died in London in 1771. George, his son, rebuilt Eastwell, and Horace 
Walpole heard in 1786 that he intended to ‘refit Kirby, and inhabit it.’ 
His son George William was born there in 1791. It is said that Kirby 
Hall was suggested as a retreat for George III’s Court in the event of 
invasion. 

In 1809 Kirby was described in The Beauties of England as ‘unaccount- 
ably neglected, and . . . fast going to ruin and decay.’ George William 
Finch-Hatton succeeded in 1826 to the earldoms of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham; and in Nichols’s Progresses of James I, published in 1828, 
the house is said to be dismantled and decaying, the furniture, paintings 
and statues having been sold. In 1857 the Quarterly Review described a 
scene of desolation. It is said that the roof was stripped and the avenues 
cut down to pay gambling debts contracted by the 11th earl. By 1889 
the rooms east of the great hall are described as in ruins. The kitchen 
quarters fell in December 1896; but attempts were made later to arrest 
the decay of the remainder of the fabric. In 1919 the fittings left in the 
house were removed. The Office of Works (now the Department of 
the Environment) accepted the guardianship of the property in 
December 1930. 
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Description 


THE house lies in a secluded hollow. To the south runs a little stream, 
which formed the boundary of Sir Humphrey Stafford’s property. 
South and west, on either side of the stream, were then a small village 
and a church or chapel. The approaches to the house were from 
Gretton, on the north-west; from Deene, on the east; and from the 
Deene-Gretton road on the south. This last approach led to the village, 
turned eastward, crossed the stream by the stone bridge which still 
remains, and skirted the east side of the orchard and house to join the 
east-west avenue. Sir Christopher Hatton acquired the land south of 
the stream before 1587, by exchange with Thomas Brudenell. 

| Surveys made in 1585 and 1587 in the possession of the Earl of 
i Winchilsea show the Hall, the church and village, and the road; but 
give no indication of any lay-out of the ground or of the avenues, traces 
of which still remain, leading northward on the axes of the formal 
garden and the forecourt, and eastward on the axis of the two gateways 
in the forecourt. 

By the eighteenth century church and village had been swept away. 
The Ordnance Survey map of 1824 shows the main outlines of the 
gardens, and the great avenue of four lines of trees north of the garden. 
The east-west avenue, three-quarters of a mile in length, was cut down 
in 1873 or 1874. 


The design 


The design carried out for Sir Humphrey Stafford is a striking proof 
of the extent to which classic influences were affecting not only the 
ornament but also the planning of English buildings. The picturesque 
‘functionalism’ of medieval planning was giving way to the strictest 
symmetry. Only on the south is there an indication of an earlier habit 
of thought, where Thorpe has drawn as an afterthought a great semi- 
circular bay-window in the private lodgings which is not balanced by 
any similar projection in the kitchen wing. 

A detailed examination of the building seems to indicate that this 
original plan was more closely adhered to by Sir Humphrey Stafford 
than the present aspect of the house suggests. Probably the kitchens in 
the south-east were never completed according to the first plan; but 
the lapse from symmetry on the long west front of the house is due 
to later alterations. No documentary evidence has yet been found to 
prove the date at which they were made, but the probability is that they 
were ordered by the first Sir Christopher Hatton, who in spite of his 
earlier neglect of the house certainly visited it at times during the last ten 
years of his life. He is said to have built the stables, which lay to the 
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north of the house, in 1590, though according to another account these 
were built in 1595. The Thorpe drawings, on the other hand, overlap 
the seventeenth century, and Henry Thorpe may have supervised the 
alterations for Sir Christopher II (1597-1619), who spent money 
lavishly on entertaining James I and his queen, and may well have 
added to the house to meet the demands of such hospitality. The 
evidence to be gleaned from the building itself is not conclusive. 

It is tempting to suggest that the first alterations to Kirby were 
carried out to the designs of Henry, the son of Thomas Thorpe. They 
show the marked characteristics of many of the elevations in the 
Thorpe Collection but are not of quite the same character as the 
original building. 


Forecourt 


The house is built of the local Weldon stone. It is planned about an axial 
line running roughly north and south, and afforded an uninterrupted 
vista across the forecourt, the inner courtyard, through the doorways 
of the great hall to the privy garden and wilderness. The forecourt is 
enclosed on three sides by a stone wall, on the fourth by the north front 
of the house. East and west the walls are pierced by wide arched gate- 
ways of pseudo-classic design which recall those of Hatton’s mansion 
at Holdenby. To the north the wall has been lowered, and on it has 
been built an open arcaded parapet. This in turn is interrupted on the 
main axis by a third alteration — a doorway of rusticated stone of pure 
Renaissance design inserted by Inigo Jones, crowned with a broken 
pediment and a cartouche bearing the arms of Hatton. 


North front 


The north facade of the house, facing the forecourt, also owes its present 
form to the seventeenth-century alterations. In the first building the 
front was broken by the projection of the wings at either end and by 
two square bays flanking the central gateway. The first alteration con- 
sisted in filling up the spaces between the wings and the square bays to 
accommodate staircases. The stone heads of mullioned windows can 
still be traced above the classic architraves inserted half a century later 
when the whole front was remodelled. The jamb stones in several 
instances also remain, but lines have been scored on them to imitate 
the coursing of the adjoining rubble walling and the cuts filled with 
mortar. 

The same trick is observed on the quoin stones of the earlier addi- 
tions to the west front, but is not found anywhere on the original 
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building. In this second alteration on the north the central recess was 
filled in with a new archway, projecting three feet beyond the wall on 
either side, of rusticated ashlar. This forms the base of a pavilion of four 
stages, above which was an open lantern with a lead-covered cupola. 
Balconies with iron balustrades emphasise the three main divisions of 
the altered facade: stone balusters replace the solid parapets; and the 
gables at either end are pierced with circular windows and crowned 
with classic pediments. Smaller intermediate gables of similar design 
disappeared with the fall of the roofs and cupola, but are recorded in 
drawings and engravings, and one has been rebuilt with the original 
stones. 


Inner court 


The gateway leads through an open loggia into the great inner court, 
where Humphrey Stafford’s building has survived essentially unaltered. 
Here, for the first time in England. is found the use of the ‘giant order’ 
—the classic pilaster applied to the full height of a two-storeyed 
building. Here are none of the extravagances which mar the majority 
of Elizabethan houses, such as the fantastic gables added a few years 
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North side of the inner court 
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later to the long west front of Kirby Hall itself. It is true that the fluted 
Ionic pilasters which divide the walls into bays carry nothing but 
diminutive finials and are out of scale with the attached columns of the 
porch; while the exigencies of symmetry demand windows where no 
windows need be; yet there is a sense of ordered balance which gives 
to this court a quiet and dignified beauty the later alterations have not 
destroyed. 


Loggia 


The north side of the court shows on the ground floor the arcaded front 
of the loggia. This feature, borrowed from Italy in the Renaissance 
period but familiar enough as the arcaded cloister of medieval times, 
is incorporated in most of the Thorpe plans. The wall at the back is 
decorated with curved niches set in very crudely-designed frames. At 
either end was a staircase approached through an arched opening, 
dating from the first alteration of the house. The stone handrail cut in 
the wall remains, but the treads have gone. The ceiling of the loggia 
was carried on wooden trusses which rested on stone corbels. The first- 
floor windows facing the court, with their classic architraves and pedi- 
ments, were inserted by Inigo Jones. On two of them is carved the 
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date, 1640. The bust above the central opening bears the date 1638, and 

| may be the one carved by Nicholas Stone, for which £4 was paid. The 
pilasters on either side are carved with elaborate arabesques. Traces of 

| the earlier windows can be seen on the inner face of the wall. 

| 

| 

| 


Chapel 


At the east end of the first floor are stone door-cases and a fireplace of 
seventeenth-century date. The room over the gateway was used as a 
chapel, but no traces of its use remain. Between the two windows of 
the second floor are the remains of the clock face. 


Lodgings 
The east and west sides of the courtyard were occupied by ‘lodgings’ 
on the ground floor—sets of two or three rooms appropriated to the 
use of guests. These groups of rooms were approached by doors open- 
ing on to the court. The first floor of the west wing was occupied by 
the long gallery: in the east wing the lodgings were repeated upstairs. 
The fireplaces which still remain are of various dates. Each doorway 
to the lodgings is flanked by pilasters carrying a classic entablature, in 
the frieze of which are carved devices of the Stafford family. On the 
west side is one with the initials, HS and MS, of Sir Humphrey’s parents. 
The coping of the parapet which encircles the courtyard is decorated 
with a wave pattern, and in friezes below it the Stafford and Aylesbury 
devices, including the ‘Stafford knot,’ recur. The date 1572 may be 
seen on the angle of the projecting south-west bay window, and on the 
south-east one is 1575. That the identity of the builder of the house 
might be established beyond doubt, his name is carved on two adjacent 
panels above the windows of the hall: 


HVM STA 
FRE FARC 


South range: the porch 


The culminating point of the whole design is the porch in the middle 
of the south side of the court. The window with its balcony on the first 
floor is dated 1638: the rest of the work belongs to the original house. 
Above the first-floor window is Sir Humphrey Stafford’s motto, Ie seray 
loyal, and the date, 1572. The lofty windows on the left of the porch 
lighted the buttery on the ground floor and bedrooms above, the floor 
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blocking one row of the glazed lights. The small door under the 
‘area’ outside the third window served to light the cellar below the 
pantry. It originally extended across the three windows. Thorpe’s plan 
shows it masked by a balustrade, which was repeated under the windows 
of the hall. The ornate decoration of the upper part of the porch is 
echoed in the gables against which the roofs of the wing abut. 

It is evident from the masonry that the south block was built first, 
the porch and wings added; but the interval can only have been a 
matter of months. It is also possible that the two upper stages of the 
porch were taken down and rebuilt in 1638; the upper frieze and 
cornice do not line with those of the main wall on either side, and the 
sections of the mouldings are different. The design and workmanship, 
however, are undoubtedly those of the original building. 

The ceiling of the porch, a beautiful example of seventeenth-century 
plaster modelling, with monograms in the cove and the Hatton crest, 
was probably added by Christopher IV on his return from Guernsey 
in 1680. 

The inner doorway, a stone arch dating probably from 1640, leads 
directly into the great hall. Originally it led into a passage formed by 
a wooden screen in which two openings led into the hall, while two 
doorways opposite them led into the buttery and into the passage to 
the kitchens. Opposite the entrance doorway another of similar design 
and date opens on to a flight of stone steps to the privy garden. 


Great hall 


The great hall, 48 ft long and 23 ft wide, rising to the full height 
of the building, has been despoiled of nearly all its fittings. It is lighted 
by three windows on the north: on the south a window on each side 
of the fireplace has been walled up. That on the right must have been 
altered before it was blocked, for its left-hand jamb is only roughly 
formed and has no splay. At the west or dais end of the hall the window 
sill is brought down low enough for those seated at the high table to 
look out on to the court: a memory of the bay-window which occu- 
pied this position in medieval and Tudor houses. Thorpe, indeed, had 
sketched a square bay-window here on his first plan, with an answering 
one to balance it at the other end of the facade. 

At the lower end of the hall the ‘screens passage’ was replaced in the 
seventeenth century by the present gallery, with its panelled front and 
delicately carved brackets, when the whole east wall was panelled. 
Thorpe’s buttery hatch with a door on either side was replaced by a 
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single doorway, now walled up. A semicircular arch between fluted 
Ionic pilasters, the spandrels filled with carved acanthus leaves, enclosed 
a pedimented door whose architrave terminated on either side in a 
flattened scroll. In each corner were half-pilasters. Above, two 
doorways in the panelling led to rooms in the eastern half of the south 
range. All that remained of this panelling was removed in the early 
twentieth century, but drawings of it were made in 1900. 

The little room over the porch, entered from the gallery, was redeco- 
rated in the second half of the seventeenth century and still retains a 
plaster ceiling, less elaborate than that in the porch but equally beautiful. 
In the centre is a wreath of fruit and flowers modelled in high relief, 
from which springs a little dome. The semicircular-headed window 
which was inserted in 1638 in place of the earlier mullioned windows 
leads out on to a balcony overlooking the court. At the south end of 
the gallery is a similar window overlooking the privy garden. 

In the east wall of the gallery is a blocked central doorway with a 
semicircular head, similar in design to that of the little room over the 
porch. This latter doorway, like the opposite window-opening, was 
too wide for the present gallery, and has been altered, indicating that 
these doorways led on to the wider gallery above the original screens 
passage. As the doorways form part of Inigo Jones’s alterations, the 
gallery must be of later date. Its detail is characteristic of the work of 
John Webb, Inigo Jones’s pupil and successor. It may not be his work, 
but it probably dates from c. 1660, when Christopher III had returned. 
to Kirby and was ‘considering further improvements in the house’. 

The ceiling of the hall itself is a curious example of sixteenth-century 
design. It is a species of barrel vault formed of four straight faces, rising 
to more than half the pitch of the roof. The ceiling is divided into large 
panels by moulded ribs, elaborately carved, and supported on corbels 
decorated with cappings and carved devices of the Staffords. Curved 
diagonal ribs cross the panels, suggesting wind-braces; the boarded 
panels are covered with blue canvas. The whole of the woodwork is 
now coated with whitewash; it was probably decorated originally with 
colour and gilding. It dates from 1570-75, but it is probable that the 
original construction included three tie-beams spanning the hall, to 
counteract the very considerable thrust of the roof on the side walls. 

At the west or dais end is a door with seventeenth-century wooden 
architrave and segmental pediment which was once balanced by a 
corresponding false door, of which traces can be seen on the plaster. 
It leads to an ante-room, the great staircase, the parlour, and the private 
lodgings. These rooms were considerably altered in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 
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Great hall before 1919 


Photo: Country Life 


Ante-room 


The ante-room retains traces of the original building in the doorways 
on the north and east sides with their Elizabethan carved stone decora- 
tion; but the south wall is an insertion of a later date. 

Parlour 

To the south is a large room occupying the position of the parlour with 
three early seventeenth-century windows overlooking the garden on 
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the west. The middle window was converted into a door in the middle 
of the century, and opens on the cross-axis of the garden. Before the 
north partition was built and the windows were altered there was a 
fireplace in the west wall, and traces of the foundations of its chimney 
stack still remain (see plan). On the east side a square bay-window over- 
looking the privy garden was built, probably in the early seventeenth 
century. This bay was at a later date partitioned off, and then prolonged 
to form a corridor connecting the great hall with the second ante-room 
south of the parlour. The window in the east wall was blocked and the 
corridor was lighted from the south end. 


Private lodgings 

The second ante-room retains fragments of late seventeenth-century 
treatment in doors, architraves and dado rail. A three-light window in 
the east wall has been altered to form a doorway from the passage. A 
door in the south wall leads to what were once the private lodgings. 
The first room, some forty feet in length to the great curved bay- 
window which fills the whole of the south end, shows a few traces of 
late seventeenth-century treatment, but the meagre plaster cornice is 
a ‘repair’ executed a century later. The chimney-piece has gone, but in 
the wall surrounding the opening can be traced the mutilated mould- 
ings of an earlier and larger fireplace. In the opposite wall are the out- 
lines of blocked windows. 

A door in the west wall led into another room, lighted by the second 
of the great bow-windows. This room was fitted as a library and 
has a bolection-moulded chimney-piece of the late seventeenth 
century. It communicated on the north with a private staircase leading 
down to the cellars and up to the first and second floors. Blocked door- 
ways in this staircase lobby are surrounded with stone architraves of 
late Elizabethan character. A door leads to the west garden. The treads 
of this staircase are of solid balks of timber in straight flights round an 
enclosed well; but the lower flight from ground to first oor has been 
altered by the introduction of ‘winders’ to leave a clear passage to what 
was formerly a door in the west wall. The top landing retains its 
heavy turned balusters. 


Great stairs and long gallery 

The great staircase, as has been mentioned, leads out of the first ante- 
room. This, like the private stairs, was part of Thorpe’s alterations for 
the Hatton family. These stairs also rise in three broad flights round an 
enclosed well, with moulded stone handrails on the walls, and open 
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directly into the long gallery, 150 ft long, running the whole length of 
the west side of the courtyard. This gallery was ceiled with an elabor- 
ately decorated plaster barrel vault, of which only a fragment remains. 


Great chamber 


To the right an altered doorway opens into a suite of rooms completely 
remodelled in the late eighteenth century. The first, a room 50 ft 
long, was the ‘great chamber’ of Stafford’s house, but it has lost all 
traces of its original character. The window looking out on the angle 
of the courtyard was blocked up: a screen of wooden columns, clumsily 
designed, crossed the north end of the room, which was ceiled with a 
coved plaster ceiling. These late features have been removed. On the 
right of the fireplace a light partition was thrown across the square 
bay which (like that in the room below) overlooked the privy garden. 


South-west rooms 


An ante-room with traces of a wooden cornice opens on the south. A 
blocked two-light window once overlooked the west garden. The 
three symmetrical doorways in the south wall communicate with a 
cupboard, the private staircase, and the two southern rooms with their 
great bow-windows. These also show traces of panelling, that on the 
west retaining more of its decoration, with a stone bolection-moulded 
chimney-piece. 


East wing 


The remainder of the house is roofless, except for the southern end of 
the east side of the courtyard. Here two rooms of the ‘lodgings’ 
remain, but they have been degraded at some period to the level of 
domestic offices. In one of them is a stone fireplace of mid-seventeenth- 
century date, with a later filling to reduce the size of the opening. The 
door to the courtyard has been blocked up and an opening made in the 


south wall. 


Kitchens 


The kitchens occupied the south-east quarter of the house. Many 
alterations have been made here from time to time, and the fall of the 
roof and walls in 1896 has rendered the complete elucidation of the plan 
more difficult, but a drawing in the Finch-Hatton MSS. throws some 
light on the problem. 
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North front from forecourt 


The first arrangement probably followed fairly closely that shown 
on Thorpe’s plan. The buttery would be lighted by the two windows 
on the east side of the porch. Under it would be a cellar for wine and 
beer. A corridor on the south would lead to the ‘winter parlour,’ 
pantry, ‘surveying place,’ kitchen, ‘pastry’ and larders. But the only 
room that can now be identified is the kitchen, with one of its fire- 
places, the jack for turning the spit still in position in the wide chimney. 
There are indications of further buildings to the east. In the west wall a 
narrow doorway leads to a cellar, whose stone-vaulted ceiling is a later 
insertion. In the north wall of this cellar are the remains of a two-light 
window of late Tudor character, blocked on the north and partially 
masked by a later thickening of the wall to the south. There seems to 
be an indication that this corner of the house incorporates the remains 
of a slightly earlier building, possibly the house occupied by Sir 
Humphrey Stafford’s father, who bought the manor.* (See p. 3.) 


Pastry 


North of the kitchen is a room-—perhaps the pastry —with a large 
fireplace of the late sixteenth century, showing traces of two ovens. 
The floors of these two rooms are at a lower level than the rest of the 
ground floor, but the rooms were ceiled at the normal first-floor level. 
Doors led to further rooms on the east, which have disappeared; and 
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DESCRIPTION 


stone steps lead from the pastry to the cellars. The space to the north 
was occupied by a (later) staircase, leading to an opening in the east 
wall. 


South-east staircase 


Some departure from the normal planning must have been made at an 
early date, for in the south wall, between the buttery and the pastry, is 
an Elizabethan stone fireplace whose opening has been filled in with a 
seventeenth-century stone surround, indicating a room of some con- 
sequence. This room may have been the winter parlour, lit — before 
the square staircase was built— by a window in the south wall, the 
jamb of which can still be traced. The passage to the kitchens was 
abolished, and the service quarters were approached by a door in the 
north wall of the winter parlour. 

A stone arch pierces the south wall through part of the former 
window-opening, and gives access to a square staircase hall of con- 
siderable architectural importance. The treads of the stairs are of 
wrought stone, the floor is stone-paved, and the walls are ornamented 
with semicircular-headed niches. The windows at ground- and first- 
floor levels originally opened down to the floor and had semicircular 
heads: the brickwork is similar to that in the interior of the north wing, 
and the whole character of the work suggests a seventeenth-century 
date. On the 27th May, 1639, Nicholas Stone noted the payment for 
the model of a staircase for Sir Christopher Hatton for Kirby House. A 
writer in Notes and Queries in 1879 describes this staircase as ‘still keep- 
ing in the centre its fine stucco ceiling of bold Italian design.’ This seems 
to indicate that in the seventeenth century the reception rooms had 
encroached on the service quarters, which then spread eastward. 


East front 


The east front presents few features of architectural interest. Additions 
were made at an early date for sanitary accommodation, and are marked 
externally by curved gables of early seventeenth-century character. 
Many of the windows were altered in the late eighteenth century, and 
a service stair was built. There are traces of late lean-to additions, and 
of further domestic offices adjoining the kitchen and the pastry. A 
drawing made in 1827 shows this front in its entirety. 


* The presence of an earlier building on the site might account for the irregular setting 
out of the inner court, the east and west sides of which are not parallel. 
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South front 


The south elevation has also suffered from alteration and collapse. The 
two external walls of the stone staircase are of brick above a stone base. 
At the level of the first-floor ceiling the walls are set back and faced 
with ashlar, finishing with a stone cornice and blocking course. On the 
angle are the remains of stone pilasters. The square stone dressings of 
the windows are insertions: each was built as a semicircular-headed 
brick doorway. A possible explanation is that the brickwork was 
masked by some further building — perhaps by an arcaded loggia in 
two storeys — approached from these doorways, with a flat roof resting 
on the off-set. Further excavation may throw some light on the problem. 

The doorway with the window above and the stone steps leading 
from the hall date from the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
rubble stone wall of the hall itself shows traces of the two blocked 
windows, but has been partly rebuilt: the chimney stack was repaired 
in 1770. 


South-west wing 


The south-west wing is faced with ashlar. A door in the east wall leads 
to cellars extending under the whole wing. The doorways in these 
cellars have stone architraves of late sixteenth-century or early seven- 
teenth-century section, but the lintels have been removed to accom- 
modate the floors of the rooms above. This tends to prove that the 
floors have been lowered. If it is so it would explain a curious feature 
in the two great bow-windows. On the ground floor these windows 
are three lights in height. The top and bottom lights are equal: the 
middle lights are taller. Such an arrangement is unprecedented. In all 
other cases the lights diminish in height as they rise. Furthermore, the 
heads of the cellar windows, which are partially blocked by the floors, 
rise to within a few inches of the sills above, and the string-course above 
the plinth is cut, as if the lowest lights of the ground-foor windows 
had been inserted later. On the west front, also, the windows of this 
wing have been lowered. Were the sills of the bow-windows raised 
to the level of the first transome, the design would follow the normal 
lines, and the floors of these rooms would not need to cut across the 
cellar doorways. 

The ashlar facing is not carried past the south-west angle. At this 
point the profiles of the string-courses change. It is probable that the 
western bow was built a few years later than its neighbour, but the 
point has not been definitely proved. The long retaining wall of the 
great west garden forms the boundary of this part of the grounds, 
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West front and great garden 


where the privy garden and the wilderness lay, with the orchard to the 
east and the stream to the south. 


West front 


The west front is, broadly speaking, the work of Stafford. Such altera- 
tions as have been made in later times have not changed its Elizabethan 
character. The earliest building presented a long, unbroken line, punc- 
tuated only by the lofty chimney-stacks. The curved strap-work gables, 
for the most part purely ornamental, are afterthoughts; but they are so 
characteristic of Thorpe’s designs that they must surely be his work; 
and the projection which contains the great stairs corresponds closely 
in position with that shown on an undated first-floor plan in the 
Thorpe Collection. 

At the north end of the front the upper and lower windows were 
inserted during the remodelling of the north wing. The partial block- 
ing of most of the four-light windows on the ground floor is probably 
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an original peculiarity of this front, necessitated by the positions of the 
partition walls of the ‘lodgings’ (see plan). The fourth chimney-stack 
is partly masked by the staircase. The foundations of a fifth stack have 
been found to the south of the staircase, partly covering a window; 
proving that these five two-light windows are alterations. The middle 
one was a doorway, with a stone architrave of mid-seventeenth- 
century character. A late Elizabethan doorway in the return wall 
was blocked up, but has been reopened recently. The three two-light 
windows at the south end of the west front are of later date than the 
walling. A careful examination will show that the middle window is an 
insertion. The string-course above is slotted for a rain-water pi pe, which 
has had to be diverted. The windows on either side were originally 
four-light. The heads can be seen under the string-course, some inches 
above the present heads, and the centre mullions of the earlier windows 
remain to do duty as jambs. The two-light window with a transome, 
so easily to be converted at the end of the seventeenth century into the 
sash window, is characteristic of late Jacobean and Caroline work, as 
the three- and four-light window is of Elizabethan. 


West garden 


It has been noted that Christopher III cared for the gardens of Kirby 
during his exile, but the great garden which has now been replanted 
was the work of his son. It was laid out in 1685-86 on a formal plan; 
the long axis, lying parallel with that of the house, is continued by the 
line of the great avenue, whose four rows of trees stretched northward 
the full width of the garden and the forecourt. Across the north end, 
blocking the avenue, is a raised terrace, faced with stone on the north 
but with a brick retaining wall on the garden side. 

In the middle is an architectural composition in the form of a rusti- 
cated stone gateway flanked with niches, closely resembling Inigo 
Jones’s gate in the north wall of the forecourt. The letters C and H are 
carved in the spandrels. There are indications that the wall was finished 
with a stone arcaded balustrade at the terrace level, similar to that on 
the forecourt wall. A wide walk edged with stone runs south, crossed 
by a similar walk, and leads to steps descending to a lower terrace and 
so in turn to the stream, here canalised to accord with the formality of 
the garden. 

The raised terrace was continued along the west side of the garden. 
Opposite the middle cross-walk was some feature which has been 
wholly destroyed; only fragments of brick foundations remain. South 
of the upper garden, rising from the lower terrace, is a grass-covered 
mound, which may be the ‘mount’ constructed by Christopher IV. 
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DESCRIPTION 


The plan of the garden has been determined with complete accuracy 
by the uncovering of the greater part of the stone curb which outlined 
the walks and plots. The missing pieces have been replaced. Fragments 
of a large stone basin, ornamented with lions’ heads, have been dug up, 
and it is hoped to set them up in position at a later date. There must 
have been many of these garden ornaments - vases, fountains, statues, 
seats. The foundations of many can be seen in the grass and beside the 
walks. Some have found new settings in other gardens; some were sold 
and some removed when the house was left derelict. Only one frag- 
ment of a sculptured group, a Rape of the Sabines, remains as a hint 
of what has been destroyed. 

Little is left of the lay-out of the estate beyond the gardens, but to 
commemorate the Silver Jubilee of King George V an avenue of 
chestnut trees was planted in 1935 along the road leading to the western 
gateway of the forecourt by the Northamptonshire Girl Guides 
Association. 


CONVERSION TABLE 


Page 13 48 ft 14°6m 
23 ft 770m 
Page 17 150 ft 45°7m 
so ft 15°2m 
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